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VERY comely are the Proceedings of the 

Cambridge Antiquarian now that with 
Vol. XLII they have abandoned their 
former undistinguished quarto size and 
cover of parish-magazine green for a brave 
new coat of Cambridge blue and a format 
which is a deliberate compliment to the 
Antiquaries Journal. In the present volume 
appears the brilliant paper on actual and 
projected Railways to Cambridge which, as 
our readers will remember, Canon R. B. 
Fellows has recast and published as one of 
the Locomotion Papers issued by the 
Oakwood Press. 

Here also is Mr. Arthur Oswald’s 

acount of Andrew Doket, first president and 
real founder of “the Quenes collage of 
sainte Margerete and saint Bernard” and 
of his friend and neighbour Reginald Ely. 
The latter’s name has been lately restored 
to the roll of the College’s benefactors, but 
Mr. Oswald hopes (and all good Queensmen 
will hope with him) that Ely’s unmarked 
grave in St. Botolph’s may soon be adorned 
by a tablet bearing the words “ architect of 
this College.” 
_ Things are done decently and in order 
in Sawston Church nowadays, and not as 
they were in 1685, when an archidiaconal 
Visitation noted “the Chancell a dungeon, 
the Windows stopt up wth. pease straw . . . 
the Dore so broaken that Hoggs may creep 
under it... . the Font nasty and noe Plugg 
... the Hoggs have rooted up the Graves.” 
The Rev. F. J. Bywaters tells the story of 
his predecessors in the cure since 1197; 
amongst them was the Rev. William Cole’s 
gifted but tragically short-lived friend 
Michael Tyson. 
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Mr. Cole, a devout member of what 
Horace Walpole called “the sect that has 
the portrait-frenzy,” comes in for frequent 
mention in Professor Owst’s most valuable 
paper on Iconomania in eighteenth-century 
Cambridge. Cole tried unsuccessfully to 
arrange a meeting between Walpole, self- 
styled “head of the sect” and that great 
print collector, bibliophile and Shakesperean 
scholar, Dr. Farmer of Emanuel. The 
College has lately acquired a fine portrait 
by Silvester Harding of Dr. Farmer to 
whom Professor Owst pays the magnificent 
compliment of comparison with “ another 
great Cambridge scholar-bibliophile of more 
recent times, the late equally well-beloved 
Montague Rhodes James. 


EANJIN from Melbourne and 

Southerly from Sydney continue to 
offer a valuable platform to Australian 
writers. Four quarterly issues of Meanjin 
maintain a high and developing standard. 
John Morrison’s story, “The Pick-Up,” 
gives a picture of dock-labourers’ reactions 
that is both convincing in itself and 
apposite to the world-situation. Other 
stories deal with a sailor’s efforts to live up 
to “The Medal” he won in the war, and 
with a “Black Girl in the Street.” This 
range of awareness is shown also in the 
articles and poems. Besides Nettie Palmer 
on Henry Handel Richardson and some 
other studies of Australian writers, there are 
studies of subjects as varied as the press, the 
theatre, ‘German Poetry Since the War,” 
and “Dutch Culture in Indonesia,’ and 
illustrated articles on painting. Among the 
poems, Judith Wright’s “Train Journey” 
was particularly pleasing, and, among the 
reviews, “ The Curious Case of Cold Feet” 
(Auden’s “ Age of Anxiety”) particularly 
effective. Together these issues give a 
strong impression of creative and critical 
effort. 

Southerly is less satisfying. Radio talks, 
however effective as radio talks, often fall 
flat on the printed page. Had Kenneth 
Slessor and the other poets represented 
written directly for Southerly they would 
have relied more on the impact of print and 
less on that of the human voice. R. D. 
Fitzgerald’s “ Attitude to Modern Poetry,” 
even though not his last word on this matter, 
makes much more satisfactory reading. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE SOURCE OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
INTERLUDE OF PYRAMUS AND 
THISBE 


A NEGLECTED POEM 
I 


ARTHUR GOLDING’S translation of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses (1575) is gener- 
ally accepted as Shakespeare’s source-book 
for the interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, and there is 
plenty of evidence from other plays for Sir 
Sidney Lee’s statement that it had been ‘ one 
of Shakespeare’s best-loved books in youth.’ 
A ‘ boke intituled Perymus and Thesbye’ 
was entered on the Stationer’s Register in 
1562-3, but it has not survived and may 
never have been published. 

It has been suggested that Shakespeare 
based his burlesque on a poem by 
I. Tomson, ‘A New Sonet of Pyramus and 
Thisbie,’ in Clement Robinson’s miscellany, 
A Handefull of Pleasant Delites (1584). 
This describes the tragedy very summarily; 
important details such as the hole in the 
wall are entirely omitted, and there are no 
verbal parallels between this poem and 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Shakespearean scholars have strangely 
neglected a contemporary poem in which 
the story of Pyramus and Thisbe is told in 
twenty-six Italian octava stanzas, which are 
full of rhetorical exaggerations such as 
Shakespeare satirizes, contain some very 
amusing examples of bathos, and are far 
richer in verbal parallels than Golding’s 
translation of Ovid. The poem is 

The Silkewormes, and their Flies: 
Lively described in verse, by T. M. 
a Countrie Farmar, and an apprentice in 
Physicke 
For the great benefit and enriching of 
England. 

Printed at London by V.S. [Valentine 
Simms] for Nicholas Ling, and are to be 
sold at his shop at the west ende of Paules. 
1599. 


My contention is that Shakespeare read 
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this poem in manuscript, at least as far as 
the 53rd stanza, some time before writing 
his play, c. 1595. 


Il 

The existence of a reference to Pyramus 
and Thisbe in this poem was known to such 
scholars as J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, who 
mentions it in his Memoranda on the Mid. 
summer Night's Dream (1855), but he and 
later editors seem to have been misled into 
thinking that the reference was a trivial one 
by John Payne Collier’s account of the poem 
in his Bibliographical and Critical Account 
of the Rarest Books in the English Language 
(1865), vol. i, p. 539. Collier quoted three 
stanzas from the poem, and the concluding 
couplet of one of these refers to the tragedy 
of Pyramus and Thisbe. Apparently these 
two lines were mistaken as the total extent 
of the reference to the lovers. Thus H. H. 
Furness, in the Variorum Shakespeare, 
Vol. X (M.N.D.), p. 272, writes, 

From the description and specimens of 
this poem given by Collier we need not 
“desire it of more acquaintance.” 

In Frank Sidgwick’s The Sources and 
Analogues of A Midsummer Night's Dream 
(1908), the Silkworm poem is not even 
mentioned. 

It was only after I had completed this 
present study that I discovered an article by 
Margaret L. Farrand in the American 
Studies in Philology, xxvii, p. 233-243, 
anticipating my main conclusion and dupli- 
cating much of the evidence detailed below. 
This does not seem to have received the 
attention in this country which it deserves. 
Failure to impress may be partly due to the 
fact that the author limited her study to the 
Pyramus and Thisbe verses of the poem 
(using apparently a rather inaccurate tran- 
script) and did not examine the whole 
original work. 


lil 

I do not know exactly how rare this poem 
is, but there are copies in the British 
Museum, the Edinburgh University Library, 
and the Bodleian. This last copy was im- 
perfect, but the missing pages have been 
beautifully transcribed in a print script by 
Francis Douce, and the book rebound. | 

The Silkewormes, and their Flies is 3 
literary phenomenon, a Georgic in two 
books upon a single insect and an effort to 
popularize an industry by means of verse. 
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Its only compeer, another splendid failure, 
is The Fleece of John Dyer, written a 
century and a half later. 

Sikworms feed on mulberries, whose 
original white berries were dyed their present 
purple by the blood of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
so that the author felt fully justified in 
making a digression of twenty-six stanzas to 
re-tell the popular story of these star-crossed 
lovers. 

The author, ‘T.M.’, was Thomas 
Mouffet, compiler and editor of the 
Theatrum Insectorum. A short account of 
him and a detailed summary of his chief 
work is given in Dr. C. E. Raven’s English 
Naturalists from Neckham to Ray (1947), 
chapter x, where he says: 


The Theatrum Insectorum deserves full 
treatment as the outstanding, indeed the 
only, important contribution of English- 
men to zoological studies until the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. 
Silkworms are described in the first 

chapter of the second book, which deals with 
wingless insects. The woodcuts of the silk- 
worm, larva, cocoon, and moth are the same 
as those on the title page of the poem. 
A marginal note in the poem to the effect 
that the author observed silkworms in Italy 
(“in Tuscane towres”) in 1579 agrees with 
the known facts of Mouffet’s life. The 
poem is dedicated “To the most renowned 
Patronesse, and noble Nurse of Learning, 
Marie, Countesse of Penbrooke,” and we 
know that Dr. Mouffet was a member of 
the Pembroke household at Wilton from 
1593 or 1594. Furthermore, there is a letter 
of John Chamberlain sent to his friend 
Carleton with a parcel of new books on 
March Ist, 1599, where, apparently referring 
to one of the books, he says: “The silke- 
worme is thought to be Dr. Muffetts, & in 
Mine opinion is no bad piece of poetrie.” 
(Letters, Camden Society, LXXIX, p. 47). 
Nicholas Baxter in Sir Philip Sydney's 
Ourania (1606) also praises ““ Moffatts Silke- 
wormes and their Flies.” 


IV 


We may not entirely agree with these 
estimates of the poem, but at least its bad- 
hess is of that good kind approved by Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis in The Stuffed Owl. Here 
is one of the best stanzas: 


In vaine thus having plaind in place distinct, 
When night approacht, they ech bad ech adew, 
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Kissing their wal apart where it was chinckt, 
—— lovely blasts and breathings mainely 
lew: 


But kisses staide on eithers side fast linckt, 
Seal’d to the wal with lips and Lovers glue: 
ro they were both thick and many 


e, 
Yet thickér was the wal that did them breake. 

The first three lines paraphrase the 
original three lines of Ovid, but notice the 
last word, ‘ chinckt.’ Golding speaks of the 
wall’s ‘cranny,’ a word Shakespeare used 
three times, but ‘chink’ appears five times 
in A Midsummer Night's Dream and no- 
where else in the plays. The old-fashioned 
‘eke,’ fairly common in the poem, only 
appears twice in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor and once in M.N.D.., Ill. i. 85. 

Most brisky juvenal and eke most lovely Jew. 

In the preceding stanza of Mouffet’s poem 
occurs a delightful non sequitur which is 
reminiscent of Bottom’s sudden change from 
*O sweet, O lovely wall ’ to ‘ O wicked wall.’ 

Why is thy rift so narrow and so small, 

As to deny kind love a kindly kisse? 

For which we never prove unthankful shal, . . . 

The lioness is described as: 

The grisly wife of brutish monarch strong, 
— Quince in the Prologue speaks of it 
thus: 

This grisly beast, which Lion hight by name. 
‘Grisly’ only once occurs elsewhere in 
Shakespeare’s plays, in / Henry VI I. iv. 
47. 


Two stanzas later, Pyramus sees the lion’s 
footsteps in the sand: 


Whereat with face most pale, and heart as cold, 
With trembling feare tormented he doth stand. 
But when he sawe her scarfe (wel knowne of old) 
Embru’d with bloud, and cast on either hand? 
O what a ” he fetcht? how deepe he gron’d? 


And thus, if thus: yea, thus he inly mon’d. 
Mouffet was fond of starting lines with 
‘whereat’: compare Shakespeare’s line 
(V. i. 145): 
Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful 
blade, ... 


Then there is the word ‘embru’d’ used in 
the play at the moment Thisbe stabs herself 
(V. i. 345): 
Come, bade, my breast imbrue: 
‘ Blade’ is a fairly common word in Shake- 
speare’s plays, having ten other appearances, 
but it is worth quoting a Mouffet parallel: 
At last (having unsheath’d his fatall blade) 
*Imbrue,’ however, only occurs once more 
in the plays, in 2 Henry IV (IL. iv. 210), in 
a speech of Pistol’s which is full of quota- 
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tion and of echoes of the M.N.D. interlude: 


What! Shall we have incision? Shall we 
imbrue? : 

The death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful 
ays! 


Why then, let grievous, ghastly, gaping wounds 

Untwine the sisters three! 

‘Sisters three’ only appears twice in the 
plays: in The Merchant of Venice (written 
about the same time as A M.N.D.) and, of 
course, in Thisbe’s last speech: 

O sisters three, 
Come, come to me, 

With hands as pale as milk. 

The phrase is not in Golding’s poem, but 
appears in Mouffet’s, where Pyramus is 
made to complain thus: 

O Lions fierce (or if ought fiercer be 

Amongst the heards of woody outlawes fell) 

Rent, rent in twaine this thrice-accursed me: 

From out your paunch convey my soule to hell: 

Whose murdring slouth, and not the sisters three, 

Did Thisbe sweete, sweete Thisbe fowly quell: . . 
*Quell’ only appears six times in the plays 
and one of them is the triumphant climax 
of Pyramus’ alliterative passion (V. i. 285): 

Quail, crush, conclude, and quell! 

The apostrophizing of the lions reminds 
us of the next line in the play: 

O, wherefore, Nature, didst thou lions frame? 

When Pyramus draws his blade, Mouffet 
makes him say: 

Hold earth, receive a draught eke of my bloud, 


which draught produced the following 
consequences : 
The Mulb’ry strait (whose fruit was erst as 
white 


As whitest Lilly in the fruitfullst field) 

Was then and ever since in purple dight,.... 

Here we are reminded of that passage 
earlier in the play (II. i. 165) where ‘ the bolt 
of Cupid fell’: 

It fell upon a little western flower 

Before milk-white, now purple with 

wound,... 

‘ Milk-white’ is a fairly common epiphet 
and Shakespeare uses it on four other 
occasions, but it is worth noting that 
Mouffet uses it in the very first stanza of his 
poem, where he invokes the ‘ Sydneian 
Muse’ to help him describe silkworms: 

Come help me sing these flocks as white as milke, 
and at the end of the tragic tale he says the 
lovers were: 

To be transported from th’ Elysian plaine, 

Into the snowy milke-white Butterflyes : 

‘ Transported ’ reminds one of Starveling’s 
remark of Bottom (IV. ii. 4): 
Out of doubt he is transported. 


love’s 
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In the first stanza of the Pyramus and 
Thisbe story, Mouffet describes the lovers 
thus: 

Each of their sex the floure and paragon. 
Compare this with the line in the rehearsal] 
scene (III. i. 73): 

Thisbe, the flowers of odious savours sweet, 
and with Quince’s description of Bottom 
(IV. ii. 12): 

He is a very paramour for a sweet voice, 
which Flute corrects thus: 

You must say ‘ paragon.’ 

Sometimes whole verses of Mouffet’s 
suggest the very foolery of the interlude: 

Shalt thou alone die matelesse, Thisbe mine? 

Shall not one beast be butcher to us both? 

What? is my Thisbe reft of life and shine? 

And shal not Pyram life and shining loath? 

Mine is the cursed soule, the blest is thine, 

Thou kep’st thy vow, I falsified mine oath, 

I came too late, thou cam’st (alas) too soone, 

Too dangerous standing, by a doubtful moone. 
Was there ever a more ‘doubtful moone’ 
than Starveling? Thisbe ‘ reft of shine’ is 
curiously suggestive of the stage business 
when the dying Pyramus says, ‘ Moon, take 
thy flight,’ and a stage direction adds, Exit 
Moonshine, whereupon Hippolyta com- 
ments: 

How chance Moonshine is gone before Thisbe 

comes back and finds her lover? 

The extravagance of ‘these yellow cow- 
slip cheeks’ (V. i. 330) and of ‘ His eyes 
were green as leeks’ sound like a satire on 
the following lines of Mouffet, in which we 
can also detect a germ of ‘that left pap 
where heart doth hop ’ (V. i. 295): 

Her lippes grew then more pale then palest Boxe, 

Her cheekes resembled Ashwood newly feld, 

Graynesse surpriz’d her yellow amber locks, 

Not any part their lively lustre held: 

Yea even her vent’rous heart but faintly knocks, 

Now up, now downe, now falne, now vainly 

sweld, 
Tost like a shippe when Corus’ rageth most 
That ankers hath, and masts and master lost. 
Here Mouffet has characteristically em- 
broidered the simple comparison of Ovid: 
oraque buxo pallidiora gerens. : 

Bottom desired ‘a part to tear a cat in, to 
make all split’ and gave a sample that was 
lofty. Mouffet attains similar heights when 
describing Thisbe’s grief (this stanza follows 
the last quoted): 


But when she knew her faithfull fellow slaine, 
O how she shrikt and bruz’d her guiltlesse arme, 
Tearing her haire, renting her cheekes in vaine, 
On outward parts, revenging inward harmes, 


One of the North-west windes. 
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Making of teares and bloud a mingled raine, 
Wherwith she Pyram drencht, & then thus 
charmes : 


Speake love, O speake, how hapned this to 
thee? 


Part, halfe, yea all of this my soule and mee. 
Well, as Quince observes, if you fright the 
ladies, they shriek. Mouffet continues: 

Sweete love, reply, it is thy Thisbe deare, 

She cries, O heare, she speakes, O answer make: 

Rowse up thy sprights: those heavie lookers 

cheere ... 
Compare the lines in the play (I. ii. 50): 
‘Ah, Pyramus, my loved dear! thy Thisbe 
dear, and lady dear! * and (V. i. 290): 

That liv’d, that lov’d, that lik’d, that look’d with 

cheer. 

In the next stanza Mouffet’s Thisbe is still 
complaining, but makes this resolve (of 
which a précis may be found in Shake- 
speare’s “ Tongue, not a word: come, trusty 
sword °): 

Unhappy I: but I no more lament, 

But follow thee even to the utmost hilt. 

In spite of this, she is still lamenting two 
stanzas later, and here the classical learning 
of the doctor provides a glorious piece of 
bathos, fully stressed by a marginal note: 

And thou O tree, which coverest now but one 

(One too too hot, for so* imports his name) 

But cover shalt two carcasses anone: .. . 

These parallels are surely too many and 
too close to be coincidental. Either Mouffet 
saw the play performed at that unidentified 
wedding some time between 1594 and 1598, 
or Shakespeare saw the poem in manuscript 
before he wrote his play. The psychological 
probability is all in favour of the second 
explanation. A. S. T. FISHER. 

*Pyramus signifieth as much as fiery. 


(To be concluded) 


A POSSIBLE SCHOOLFELLOW OF 
MARLOWE 


[N the Treasurer’s list of scholars of King’s 

School, Canterbury, for 1578-79, in 
Which Marlowe is included, the name 
“Henry Jacob ” appears.’ 

There was a Henry Jacob whose age and 
locality? suggest he might have been this 
schoolfellow of the poet. He was born in 

pee Brooke, Life of Marlowe (1930), p. 19. 


(For Kett and Johnson, see D.N.B.: Bakeless, 
Tragicall History of Christopher Marlowe (1942) 
vol. i, the same author’s Christopher Marlowe 
(1938) p. 50, Boas, Christopher Marlowe (Oxford, 
1940) p. 110, and Kocher, Christopher Marlowe 
(Univ. of North Carolina, 1946) p. 30, also refer.) 
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1563 and was therefore only one year older 
than Marlowe. He was the son of John 
Jacob, yeoman, of Cheriton, Kent, and 
was left property at Godmersham, near 
Canterbury. His son, Henry, was buried in 
the church of All Saints, Canterbury, in 
1652. 

If Henry Jacob were indeed at school 
with Marlowe, he is an addition to the 
number of possible contacts of the latter’s 
early days who prove to be tainted with 
some sort of religious unorthodoxy. Among 
the Fellows and Tutors of Marlowe’s Col- 
lege was Francis Kett, who resigned in 1580 
(but was in residence during Marlowe’s first 
year) and was burned alive at Norwich for 
heresy in 1589. There was also Thomas 
Fineux of Dover—‘‘ Marlo made him an 
Atheist” at Cambridge (Aldrich told 
Oxinden). 

Henry Jacob went to Oxford, but after- 
wards joined the Brownists, retired to 
Holland, and on his return engaged in con- 
troversy with Francis Johnson. Oddly 
enough, Johnson fits into the picture. He 
belonged to Christ’s College, Cambridge 
(B.A., 1581, Fellow by 1584, M.A., 1585) 
while Marlowe was in residence at Corpus 
Christi, 1581-1587. In 1589 Johnson was 
expelled, following an unsatisfactory recan- 
tation of “ factious preaching.” 


A. D. ATKINSON. 


HENRY STEPHENS: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


[N the Catalogue of Printed Books in the 
Library of the British Museum,’ the 
name of Henry Stephens occurs as that of 
two authors, although Henry Stephens 
“Fellow of Merton College” and Henry 
Stephens “ Vicar of Malden, Surrey,” were 
the same personage. In the memorials of 
Merton, Henry Stephens is listed in the 
section headed “Fellows of Merton Col- 
lege,” as one of four fellows elected for 
1693.2 The writer of this entry notes that 
‘British Museum. Department of Printed 
Books. Catalogue of Printed Books in_ the 
Library of the British Museum (London, 1882), 
“* Ste-Sto.” This erroneous listing also occurs in 
S. Austin Allibone, A Critical Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Literature and British and American Authors 
(Philadelphia, 1870), II, 2239. 
*George C. Brodrick, Memorials of Merton 
College (Oxford Historical Society Publications, 
IV) (Oxford, 1885), p. 299. 
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Stephens was “in 1714 presented to the 
Vicarage of Maldon [sic].’* 

_ Besides the works for which the BMC 
lists him,* Stephens was responsible for 
several essays in Ambrose Phillips’ essay 
journal the Free-Thinker (1718-21).° No. 6 
is obviously homiletic in nature even if it 
was not actually adapted from a sermon 
that Stephens had preached. Its subject 
was a popular one with Stephens: popery 
must not be tolerated. No. 106, his next 
contribution, more than the others is in the 
nature of a periodical essay; it too inveighs 
against any toleration of popery. The sub- 
ject of Nos. 149, 157, and 158 is “ Psycho- 
staticks”” or the “ Weighing of Souls’’; this 
homily, serialized for the Free-Thinker. 
must have constituted a long sermon 
originally, or perhaps a series of three 
sermons. 

Brodrick states that Stephens “wrote a 
poem about Robert Boyle’s experiments 
with the steam-engine.”* Neither Stephens 
now Rawlinson, however, entered this work 
in Rawlinson’s manuscript collection for a 
revision of Anthony a Wood’s Athenae 
Oxonienses’; nor does any revelant title by 
Henry Stephens appear in Fulton’s biblio- 
graphies of Boyle.* 

Two connections in Henry Stephens’ life 
were responsible for his living of Malden 
and for part of this publication. One was 

5 Idem. 

*(1) Edmundi Episcopi Londinensis ad Diocesia 
Suam Epistola Pastoralis tertia . . . Latine reddita 
ab H.S. ({London,] 1732). (2) A Sermon preach’d 
at the consecration of . . . Hugh [Boulter] .. . 
Bishop of Bristol, etc. (London, 1719). (3) A 
Sermon preach’d before the University of Oxford 
... on... the day of Thanksgiving for our 
deliverance from the late invasion and for the vic- 
tory obtain’d near Audenard (London, 1708). (4) 
A true representation of Popery as it appears in 
foreign parts; . . . in ten discourses, being the 
substance of sermons preached before the British 
Factory at Oporto, etc. (London, 1728). 

’ The Preface to the book editions of the Free- 
Thinker for 1739 and 1742 states that “No. 6. 
106. 149. 157. and 158. were written by the late 
Mr. Henry Stephens, Rector of Malden.” 

* Brodrick, p. 299. 

"MS. Rawl J. Fol. 5, 65r and 66r: this list of his 
works appended to a routine biographical form 
was sent to Stephens, filled in and corrected by 
him, and returned to Rawlinson with an acknow- 
ledging letter (MS. Rawl. J. Fol. 5, 67). 

* J. F. Fulton, A Bibliography of the Honorable 
Robert Boyle, Oxford Bibliographical Society, 
Proceedings and Papers, III, Part I (1932). 

———————_. “ Addenda to a Bibliography 
of the Honorable Robert Boyle,” Oxford Biblio- 
graphical Society, Proceedings and Papers, Itt, 
Part III (1933), pp. [339-] 365. 
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Merton College; the other was his eminent 
friend Dr. Hugh Boulter, archbishop of 
Armagh. Richard Rawlinson has described 
the former connection: 

About three Miles from Kingston, on 

a small Hill in a Vale, stands a small 

Village called .MALDEN, which jis a 

Mannour belonging to Merton College in 

Oxford... . The Church is but small, and 

in the Patronage of Merton College, and 

has at present Incumbent Mr. Stephens, 
late Fellow of the same College.’ 

Hugh Boulter was Henry Stephens’ life. 
long friend. Stephens preached Boulter’s 
consecration sermon when the latter was 
consecrated bishop of Bristol.’° The two 
men were associated in the publication of 
the Free-Thinker, to which Boulter con- 
tributed a series on “ Education and Learn- 
ing.”"* Given the circumstances of their 
relationship, the conclusion that Boulter 
used his influence to get Stephens’ essays 
published in the Free-Thinker is most 
probable. And when Boulter was elevated 
in 1724 to the see of Armagh as primate of 
Ireland, he did not forget Henry Stephens 
back in Malden.’? Not until Stephens was 
made a prebendary of Winchester in 1733 
did the primate rest from the promotion of 
his friend’s ecclesiastical career.’® But the 
literary fruits of this friendship, meagre 
though they were, had matured long before. 


NICHOLAS Joost 


* Richard Rawlinson, ed., The Natural History 
and Antiquities of the County_of Surrey. Begun 
in the Year 1673, by John Aubrey, Esq., F.RS. 
-_ yo to the present Time (London, 1718- 
19), I. 48. 

© Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne 
(Oxford Historical Society Publications, XLVII), 
ed. under the superintendence of the Committee 
of the Oxford Historical Society (Oxford, 1915), 
VII, 70. See footnote 4 for the title of this sermon. 

** Nos. 85, 87, 89, 91, 111, 113, 117, and 146. 

Letters Written by His Excellency Hugh 
Boulter, D.D. Lord Primate of Ireland, &c. To 
Several Ministers of State in England, and Some 
Others (Dublin, 1770), I, 16-17, 50, 257, and Il, 
84: these leters show how consistently Boulter 
pushed Stephens’ interests. 

‘8 Brodrick, p. 299, states that Stephens also held 
“prebends at St. David’s and Lichfield.” But 


. Rawlinson states that Stephens “ became chaplain 


to Dr. Smalbrook 1729 then Bp. of St. David's, 
and on the resignation [written above ‘“ cession” 
of Dr. Barton . . . a prebendary of Winchester 
9th of Septemb. 1733” (MS Rawl. J. Fol. 5, 651). 
Thére is no mention of Stephens’ connection with 
Lichfield in Rawlinson’s collection; and _ this 
material was furnished by Stephens himself in 4 
form sent out by Rawlinson, and returned wi 
Stephens’ letter cited in footnote 7. 
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DR. JOHN GORDON: 
AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
CONVERT TO ROME 


THE vexed question of the validity of the 
Holy Orders conferred by the Church 
of England has recently been examined 
anew by Mr. J. C. Whitebrook.’ His main 
thesis, that there was a gradual drifting 
from validity during the reign of Queen 
Flizabeth, has been attacked and answered 
by Canon Shirley.” But there is, however, 
one point which Dr. Shirley does not men- 
tion and which is raised by Mr. Whitebrook. 
In 1704, the former Bishop of Galloway, 
who had followed James II into exile, peti- 
tioned the Holy Office to declare null and 
void the ordination which he had received 
from Anglican sources. His petition was 
granted and he was admitted ad initio to 
minor orders within the Roman Catholic 
Church. The case of Bishop Gordon is of 
outstanding importance, for it formed a 
central point in the Papal argument of 1896 
when Anglican Orders were declared invalid. 
There can be no doubt that Dr. Gordon 
did issue a petition of this type and that 
his request was granted. But the real argu- 
ment lies in the nature of the examination 
which his petition received at Rome. If 
it was taken at its face value, it merely 
repeated the “ Nags Head Fable” concern- 
ing the consecration of Abp. Parker and 
outlined the forms of Anglican ordination 
and consecration in a grossly inaccurate 
manner. On the other hand, if the case of 
Dr. Gordon received a far deeper considera- 
tion at Rome, the use of it as a central 
pivot showing that the Roman authorities 
had always rejected Anglican ordination 
from 1559 onwards, becomes of primary 
importance. The Papal Bull of 1896, 
Apostolicae Curae, takes the latter point of 
view and it was accepted by the late Mgr. 
A. S. Barnes. Mr. Whitebrook apparently 
takes the view of Leo XIII in 1896 as being 
beyond question.’ Yet the matter is still of 
considerable moment and the whole ques- 
tion of Bishop Gordon needs to be reopened 
as casting an important sidelight both upon 
the Anglican position and upon _post- 
Reformation church history generally. Un- 
fortunately, little is known of Gordon him- 


‘The Consecration of Matthew Parker, by J. C. 
Whitebrook (London, 1945). 

* Elizabeth's First Archbishop, by F. J. Shirley 
(London, 1948). 


* op. cit., p. 54f. 
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self, of his opinions or of the details of his 
reception into the Church of Rome. But 
the little that can be gleaned is deserving of 
co-ordination in order to elucidate a vital 
question. In dealing with Sir Harry 
Trelawny, the present writer mentioned his 
adherence to the view that his Anglican 
ordination was valid when he had entered 
the Roman Catholic Church and his dis- 
appointment when the Holy Office refused 
to discuss the question.‘ Unfortunately, it 
does not seem possible at this date to recover 
any explicit statement of the grounds upon 
which Sir Harry held this view. But it 
does seem certain that, whilst the question 
was in theory an open one for Roman 
Catholics till 1896 and whilst some Gallican 
divines could be cited as having accepted the 
validity of Anglican ordinations, the Holy 
Office regarded the matter as closed by the 
fact that Clement XI had acted upon John 
Gordon’s petition and had declared his 
Anglican ordination to be null and void. 
If, however, it could be shown that grave 
doubts still exist in the case of Gordon, the 
subsequent reordination of Sir Harry 
Trelawny must be viewed in a different light 
whilst the Bull of 1896 would be weakened 
considerably through the importance which 
it concedes to this decision. 

Certain of the facts about Gordon are 
not in dispute. He was a priest of the 
Scottish Church who had been chaplain to 
James, Duke of York. On 4 February, 
1688, he was consecrated as Bishop of 
Galloway by Dr. John Patterson, Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, and others in Glasgow 
Cathedral. Throwing in his lot with 
James II, he followed him to Ireland and 
finally into exile at St. Germain’s. He 
appears as a leading figure during the ill- 
fated Irish expedition which James under- 
took. Gordon proved himself to be a 
pliant disciple of his royal master and re- 
sisted any imputation that the King should 
consult the clergy in temporal affairs or 
that he had no right of entry in affairs of the 
spirit. During the Irish war, James made 
Gordon the Chancellor of Dublin and 
Vicar-General of the diocese. There seems 
no reason to doubt the judgment that ‘ the 
soundness of (his) Protestant principles at 


“Notes and Queries, cxciv., p. 185. 

°F. G. Lee: Validity of the Holy Orders of the 
Church of England (London, 1869), p. 297. 

*E. & M. S. Grew: The English Court in Exile, 
p. 152 (London, 1911). 
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this time or any other is open to doubt. 
“Dr. King, the Dean of St, Patrick’s, 
stigmatized him as an ignorant, lewd man; 
but Dr. King’s mouth was quickly closed 
by imprisonment, and Dr. Gordon was able 
to go on his way sequestrating Protestant 
benefices without hindrance.” * It must be 
admitted that Dr. King’s judgment was not 
unaffected by a very natural prejudice. On 
the other hand, the charge against Gordon 
of ignorance, if it be just, goes far to clear 
up the strange character of the petition 
which he presented concerning Anglican 
ordinations. He retired with James to St. 
Germain’s and seems to have occupied his 
time conducting Anglican services at his 
lodgings for such of the exiles as wished to 
attend upon his ministry. When and where 
he made his submission to the Roman 
Church does not appear. On 17 April, 
1704, he presented a petition to Clement XI 
through the Congregation of the Holy 
Office, praying His Holiness to declare null 
and void the ordination which he had re- 
ceived through the “ heretics.” The petition 
was granted but Gordon was not, in fact, 
reordained. He “ never went beyond minor 
orders in the Roman Church. That is to 
say, he only did enough to receive a pension 
for his support from certain benefices.” ° 
The absence of any biography of Gordon 
makes investigation to be somewhat diffi- 
cult. Even Mr. Thompson Cooper, F.S.A., 
in the Dictionary of National Biography,*° 
does not provide more than a short account 
and it is noteworthy that, apart from a 
reference to Keith’s Register of the Scottish 
Bishops, his bibliography deals exclusively 
with the vexed question of the validity of 
his Anglican orders. John Gordon was 
born in 1644 and was a member of the 
Gordon family of Coldwells, near Ellon, 
Aberdeenshire. When he was elected 
bishop of Galloway, the congé d’élire, dated 
3 December, 1687, described him as a Royal 
Chaplain “apud New York in America.” 
He seems to have been converted to the 
Roman Church by Bossuet during his 
residence in France and to have abjured 
Protestantism at Rome before Sacripanti, 


7E. & M. S. Grew, op. cit., p. 208. 
*E. & M. S. Grew, op. cit., p. 208f. 


”7 


* Answer of the Archbishops of England to the 
Apostolic Letter of Pope Leo XIII on English 
Ordinations, p. 31 (S.P.C.K. reprint, 1932). The 
letter seems to have been drafted by Bishop John 
Wordsworth. 

*° op. cit., viii., 216. 
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the cardinal protector of the Scottish 
nation. He was then conditionally bap. 
tised and took the baptismal name of 
Clement after Pope Clement XI. The 
raising of the question of the validity of his 
orders seems to have been due to the desire 
of the Pope to grant him a pension. After 
his orders were declared void, he was con- 
firmed and took the tonsure. The Pope then 
beneficed him to the Abbey of St. Clements 
and he was known henceforth as Abate 
Clemente. After his re-baptism, he always 
signed himself “John Clement Gordon.” 
He died in Rome in 1726 and his one con- 
tribution to authorship was a controversial 
piece, Pax Vobis or Gospel Liberty. 
The importance of Gordon lies in the 
petition which he presented on 17 April, 
1704, to Pope Clement XI. It should be 
noticed at the outset that it was Gordon 
himself who was asking that his ordination 
should be declared null and void and that 
he was petitioning to this end.’* He com- 
menced by referring to the Anglican episco- 
pate as ““Pseudo-Episcopate” and he pointed 
out that he considered the Elizabethan 
church to be in schism. He then pro- 
ceeded to retail the seventeenth-century 
story of the Nag’s Head consecration, 
claiming that Scory consecrated Parker at 
an inn merely by taking him by the hand, 
raising up the kneeling man, and saying 
“Eia Domine, Episcope  Cantuariensis 
surge.’ Thomas Neale, Professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford, is wrongly mentioned as 
“ Keal,” whilst a mysterious Irish arch- 
bishop, supposed to have been imprisoned 
in the Tower of London, is cited as having 
been approached to consecrate Parker and 
as having refused. Gordon seizes upon the 
gift of the Bible as the sole material point 
in the Anglican ordination or consecration 
service and regards the words “ Accipe 
potestatem praedicandi verbum Dei, ¢ 
administrandi Sancta Ejus Sacramenta” 3% 
expressive of the only intention. There is 
no sacrificial doctrine of the Eucharist 
present and thus the whole nature of the 
church is destroyed: a view of the Anglican 
Eucharistic doctrine which flatly contra- 
dicted the Laudian Divines. ‘‘ Deinde, quae 
intentio, ab illis formari poterit, qui negant 
Christum aut primam Ecclesiam  ullum 


“cf. Thompson Cooper, D.N.B., viii., 216f. 
_ “The full Latin text of the petition is contained 
in Lee: Validity of the Holy Orders of the Church 
of England, p. 298ff. 
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incruentum instituisse Sacrificium? Sub- 
late autem Sacrificio, tollitur Sacerdos, 
sublate Sacerdote, tollitur Episcopus, sub- 
late alterutre follitur, ut ait S. Hieron, Dial: 
contra Luciferanos Ecclesia, Fides et 
Evangelium.” 

It is curious that, as a priest of the 
Scottish Church and as developing an argu- 
ment concerning the whole question of 
apostolic succession, Gordon never referred 
to the circumstances of the religious settle- 
ment in Scotland of 1610 when bishops 
were directly consecrated from the ranks of 
the Presbyterian ministers.‘* The conse- 
cration per saltem was regarded as valid 
but it would have afforded a useful weapon 
to Gordon in the controversy which he was 
waging. It may perhaps be suggested that 
he did not make any use of it as he was 
unaware of the fact of its having taken 
place. In this case, it would be a further 
example of the ignorance of Gordon con- 
ceming the church of his baptism and its 
history. 

It is clear that this document is merely a 
parody of the Elizabethan settlement and 
of the Anglican ordinal. Gordon com- 
mences quite properly by insisting that a 
valid ordination must have the requisite 
form, matter and intention, conveyed by a 
person possessing the episcopal character. 
He also underlines the obvious truism that, 
if the Anglican episcopal succession be a 
valid one, it is derived from Roman Catholic 
sources. On the other hand, his acceptance 
of the Nag’s Head fable is clearly the 
acceptance of a seventeenth-century slander 
which has since become an exploded myth, 
whilst there is no record of any kind indicat- 
ing that any Irish archbishop was imprisoned 
in the Tower of London at the relevant 
date. Again, it is not true that the Anglican 
ordinal lacks the requisite form. The in- 
junction to receive the Word of God for 
preaching and the power of administering 
the Holy Sacraments has never been sub- 
stituted in any Anglican ordinal for the 
Vital passage, “ Receive the Holy Ghost.” 
The misunderstanding might be attributed 
to the ignorance with which Dr. King 
charged Gordon, but it is clearly also a 
mistake accepted by the Inquisition, to whom 
the case was referred. It is more than un- 
likely that Gordon himself drew up the 

"“ This incident is well examined by the late Dr. 


as. Cooper in Reunion—A Voice from Scotland 
(London, 1920). 
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petition in the first place, although he may 
have supplied the relevant information. As 
the Roman Catholic, Canon Estcourt, 
wrote, “ Any one presenting a memorial to 
such a tribunal as the Inquisition, particu- 
larly a convert, and a stranger to the official 
ways of Rome, would have been com- 
pletely in the hands of his advisers.'* The 
comment of Canons Denny and Lacey 
would seem to be beyond dispute, “‘ Legatur 
ipsum memoriale, quod a procuratoribus 
rerum Romanarum peritis compositum 
fuisse vix dubitandum est.” ** Whilst the 
historian, Le Quien, implied that the con- 
demnation of Gordon’s previous ordina- 
tion was based solely upon the arguments 
of the petition itself..* If this were the 
case, there is no need for any further dis- 
cussion. It would then appear that the 
authorities were misled by an inadequate 
knowledge of the Anglican ordinal, pos- 
sibly by Gordon himself, and that any papal 
decision founded upon the case was null 
and void as being a judgment reached upon 
a basis of erroneous evidence. 

Actually, Le Quien through an omission 
misled many later controversialists, and 
Estcourt’s work contains a Statement 
affixed to the Decree of which a copy issued 
from the Holy Office, 2 April, 1852, and 
was witnessed by the notary, Angelo 
Argenti. The copy was accepted by Bishop 
John Wordsworth as a genuine contempo- 
rary document supplementing the decree 
itself..’ Leo XIII had claimed in his Bull 
that certain documents, used to decide the 
case of a French Calvinist in 1684, were 
used again in 1704 and that the whole 
matter was thoroughly sifted. In the State- 
ment published by Estcourt, Scory is stated 
to have laid hands “on (the) head and 
shoulders of Parker” (“ Imposuerunt manus 
capiti et humeris ”’), saying at the same time, 
“ Take the Holy Ghost, and remember that 
thou stir up the grace which is in thee by 
imposition of hands, for we have not re- 
ceived the spirit of fear, but of power and 
love and of soberness.” It is curious that 
the general description of an Anglican 
ordination here used is closer to that of 


“Estcourt: The question of Anglican ordina- 
tions discussed, ‘A 157. 

* Denny & cey: De Hierarchia Anglicana, 
p. 180 (Cambridge, 1897), where the two learned 
Anglicans express their agreement with Estcourt. 

*Le Quien: Nullity of Anglican Ordinations, 
ii, 312 & 315 (Paris, 1725). 

‘** Bull, “‘ Apostolicae Curae” &c., p. 62. 
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1550 and 1552 rather than to the ordinal 
of 1662, whilst at no time has Anglican 
ordination or consecration involved the 
laying of hands upon the shoulders of the 
candidate. Leo XIII made the claim that 
in 1704 the Anglican ordinal was used to 
decide the matter as well as “ documents of 
incontestable authenticity.” But, as Bishop 
John Wordsworth retorted, it is at least 
legitimate to enquire what these documents 
were and what defect of order they proved. 
Until this gap in the argument can be filled 
up, the use of Gordon’s case in Apostolicae 
Curae is sadly weakened, despite the fur- 
ther statement. Mr. Whitebrook’s citation 
of the Bull and of its references to Gordon 
prove nothing more than that Gordon’s 
request to have his previous orders con- 
demned was granted but that the request 
was sanctioned upon the basis of an in- 
accurate account provided possibly by 
Gordon to the Roman authorities, a mis- 
statement of the Anglican ordinal of 1662, 
and certain documents which remain 
unspecified. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 
(To be concluded) 


CURRAN AND HIS KINSFOLK 
(Continued from page 341) 


RICHARD CREAGH CURRAN, the 

eldest son, was duly entered in T.C.D., 
22 July, 1793, gained scholarship in 1796, 
and was called to the Bar in 1799. In 1807 
having been threatened with an action for 
crim. con. by Henry Erskine Johnstone actor, 
husband of Mrs. Johnstone (née Parker) he 
left Dublin for London where in 1810 he 
married Mrs. Whysell of York Place, a 
widow of fortune, daughter of Sir Robert 
Henderson of Fordel, Fife. Madden 
(“ United Irishmen ”) states that, soon after, 
he became insane and lived for six years in 
this calamitous condition, believing that 
young Curran died in 1816. In point of fact 
he died in 1847.(G.M. 11 Dec., 1847.) 

Of Elizabeth Curran, Mrs. Taylor, very 
little is known. She was present at her 
father’s death bed, 14 Oct., 1817 and she had 
a mural tablet with Latin inscription set up 
to his memory in Christ Church, Clifton, on 
which the dates of his birth and his death 
were both inaccurately set out. 

His daughter Gertrude owed her death in 
1792 at the age of 12 to an accident: she 
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fell from a window, and was buried in the 
grounds of: The Priory, Rathfarnham. 

John Curran, the 2nd son, got the bap- 
tismal names of John Bartholomew Hoare, 
plainly as a compliment to Curran’s col- 
league at the Irish Bar, Bartholomew Hoare 
of Co. Cork also, called in 1778. This son 
entered the Royal Navy in which he reached 
the rank of Captain in 1830 and died up. 
married at Edinburgh in 1832. GM. 
Aug., 1832.) 

James Curran, the 3rd son, born at New- 
market Jan., 1787, arrived in India 10 Sept, 
1805, was Ensign 1 Oct., 1805, Lieutenant 
in 27th Native Infantry in 1806, transferred 
to 29th N.I. in 1815. Died at Bareilly 
4 Sept., 1815. 

William Henry Curran, the youngest son, 
born in 1794, is said by one authority to 
have spent a time in the East Indies, or 
India, but no corroboration of that state- 
ment has been found. At any rate he can- 
not have remained long in the East because 
he was called to the Irish Bar in the 
Trinity Term, 1816, that is at the age of 22. 
From Cyrus Redding’s ‘Yesterday and 
Today,’ 3 Vols. 1863, we learn much about 
this truly estimable son of Curran. Red- 
ding with that fatal inaccuracy which dogs 
the steps of writers on the Curran family 
calls him the eldest son (II, 263). Redding 
was intimate with him for 36 years. He 
writes that W. H. C. “had none of his 
father’s wit, but had talents of no mean 
order and was universally respected.” 
Curran, he states, “ entertained the idea that 
this was not his own son because his wife, 
stung by the ill-usage of her husband, flung 
herself into the arms of another man, but 
there was no mistaking the paternity as the 
resemblance of the son to the father spoke it. 
The career of the son was high and 
honourable and unmarked by that looseness 
in morals in the sire which his splendid elo- 
quence as an advocate, daring as a politician, 
and consummate wit could not obliterate.” 
W. H. Curran died in 1858. After a fairly 
successful career at the Bar he was 
Appointed Assistant Barrister for Co. Gal 
way, and finally Commissioner of the insol- 
vent Court in Dublin, a place given to him 
by William Henry Paget, 1st Marquis of 
Anglesea, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1828 
1833), the Lord Uxbridge who commanded 
the cavalry at Waterloo, and who when i 
Ireland, leaned much on the advice of 
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W. H. Curran in whom he reposed the 
greatest confidence. 

“The publications of William Henry 
Curran,” wrote Redding, “are few, the 
principal being the life of his celebrated 
father, who treated him so harshly, but of 
which his filial piety and good spirit forbade 
even the remembrance.” That is the note 
and accent of W. H. Curran’s “ Life of the 
Right Honourable John Philpot Curran, 
1819—filial piety; and the historian can 
only deplore the confessed omission from it 
of many interesting, but not necessarily 
scabrous details, and wish that the spirit of 
some early Bernard Shaw had sat by the 
author’s elbow as he wrote it. 

Of Sarah Curran, the youngest daughter, 
the story has become part of the texture of 
Irish life, of her supposed betrothal, un- 
known to her father, to Robert Emmet who 
might, perhaps, have escaped the doom that 
he met with so much fortitude, had he not 
wished to see her once more. But on the 
other hand writers have pointed out that 
such a betrothal could not have commended 
itself to any prudent parent and it is known 
into what trouble and danger her father was 
plunged for a time on the discovery in his 
house of some of Emmet’s correspondence. 
Moreover, it has been stated that the part 
played in the tragic business by a Miss 
Lambert of Bray who facilitated the meet- 
ings of these young people was very blame- 
worthy. 

As has been already stated it is too 
obvious that the divorce proceedings of 
1795 estranged the affection of some of the 
children from their father who seems, after 
the Emmet insurrection, to have banished 
Sarah from his house and she, accompanied 
for a time by Amelia, found refuge with that 
Mr. Cooper Penrose of Cork, uncle of Miss 
Mary Pike, who was abducted in 1797 by Sir 
Henry Browne Hayes. Richard R. Madden 
in ‘United Irishmen’ waxes wrathful over 
a letter in the Sirr Correspondence, T.C.D., 
in which Sarah Curran is made to express a 
hope that her father would be hanged. His 
wrath may be well founded, but there is 
just a doubt that, filial piety being at its ebb 
in the Curran daughters, one of them may 
have been provoked into hasty utterances. 
Sarah Curran would seem to have con- 
tinuel to reside with Mr. Cooper Penrose’s 
family at Woodhill, Glanmire, until, in 
Nov., 1805, she married Robert Henry Stur- 
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geon, Captain in H.M. Staff Corps, nephew 
to the late Marquis of Rockingham (G.M. 
1805, II. 1,170). This marriage is also 
reported in the Hibernian Magazine as hav- 
ing taken place on 3 Feb., 1806, and in 
Henry Farrar’s ‘Irish Marriages’ as 
in May, 1806. 

After their marriage the Sturgeons lived 
for a year in England when they went to 
Sicily, on his being ordered there, and 
whence they were driven in 1808 by a sudden 
raid of the French. 

On the dangerous return voyage she gave 
birth to a male child who died in Ports- 
mouth. Soon after Sarah died at Hythe, 
Kent, 5 May, 1808, as announced in a letter 
of Richard Curran to a Mrs. Henry W—; 
dated 8 May, 1808, from Radish’s Hotel, St. 
James’s Street, London. He is accompany- 
ing his sister's remains to Newmarket. 
(Literary Souvenir, 1831, pp. 331 et seq.) 

It is vain to guess at the identity of Mrs. 
Henry W. above-named, called “ my dearest 
M— in the unfinished, last letter of Sarah 
Sturgeon, addressed to her from Hythe on 
April 17th. Madden took her to be a 
Crawford. 

When Madden visited Newmarket c. 1860 
he found still living there several persons 
who were present at the interment of Sarah 
Curran’s body in the churchyard e.g. Mr. 
William Curran (cousin german to Mrs. 
Sturgeon), Mrs. Robert Philpot, Mr. William 
Bunworth, Mr. John Greany, Mr. Michael 
Brennan. Madden obtained information 
also from Rev. Father Beechinor, P.P. of 
Newmarket and others and, having a trained 
mind, endeavoured to make his writing 
accurate. He states that a tombstone for 
Sarah Sturgeon’s grave was sent but that it 
got lost on the way; he states erronously 
that Boyle Philpot who died, according to 
his tombstone 25 Aug., 1751, aged 52 years 
was father of Mrs. Sarah Curran (J. P. 
Curran’s mother). Her father was Laurence 
Philpot and her mother Sarah Wigton. He 
states too that Napoleon and Wellington 
were both at the Military Academy of 
Brienne but we know that Wellington was 
sent to the Military School at Angers. 

In addition to the children enumerated 
above John Philpot Curran had two extra- 
matrimonial sons who were originally 
named Fitzgerald viz: John Philpot Fitz- 
gerald and Henry Grattan Fitzgerald, the 
surname they bore when he signed his Will, 
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17 Sept., 1816. According to O’Regan’s 
Memoir of Curran. p. 300, the testator left 
his real and personal property to Philpot 
Fitzgerald with a charge of £5,000 for Henry 
Fitzgerald whom he described as_ his 
‘nephews, leaving £80 a year to his divorced 
wife, £50 a year to his daughter Amelia and 
£300 to Mrs. Dickson of Brompton. His 
other children are not mentioned. Each of 
these ‘nephews’ subsequently assumed the 
name of Curran. They entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, and each was called to the 
Bar. When the elder (John) entered Col- 
lege, 15 Oct., 1821, aged 23, he had already 
assumed the name of Curran and stated that 
he had been born in Co. Dublin, son of 
John Philpot (Curran), Juris consultus. The 
younger entering 6 Nov., 1817, aged 16, still 
bore the name of Fitzgerald, had been born 
in Tipperary, was the son of John (Fitz- 
gerald) defunctus. The elder brother 
entered the Inner Temple and was called 
to the English Bar, in Michaelmas Term, 
1826, whereas the younger (now Henry 
Grattan Curran) entered Grays Inn, 24 May, 
1824, describing himself as second son of 
the Hon. John Philpot Curran, Master of 
the Rolls, Ireland, deceased. It is true that 
he was second son of his mother, but four 
sons of a different mother had preceded 
him, and, if his second series of statements 
be correct then the epithet ‘defunctus’ in 
the first was only intended to mislead. 

John Philpot (Fitzgerald) Curran appears 
in the Dublin Almanack of 1829, his address 
being 21 Upper North Cumberland Street. 
He married 13 May, 1847, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, London, Margaret Grace, 
youngest daughter of Captain Hayes, R.M. 
of St. George’s Terrace, Hyde Park, and he 
died in July, 1862 at The Priory, Rathfarn- 
ham, leaving two sons of whom the elder 
was named John Philpot, as appears from 
a Deed of 1853, Vol. 3, No. 289. The 
family residence was then in Berkeley 
Street West, London, and Henry Grattan 
Curran then Resident Magistrate at Strokes- 
town, Co. Roscommon, was a party to the 
deed. 

The latter Curran practised at the Irish 
Bar for some years, then became a Resident 
Magistrate, one of his stations being Birr 
and another Strokestown. According to 
D. J. O’Donoghue’s ‘Dictionary of Irish 
Writers, 1912, he was the author of the 
well-known song ‘The Wearing of the 
Green.’ 


He died, 12 Feb., 1876, and is 
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buried at Mount Jerome, Dublin, with his 
brother, William Henry Curran. 

Henry Grattan Curran seems to have had 
a numerous family of whom the follow; 
may be noted from Alumni Dublinenses, 

1. George John Curran, entered 6 Nov, 
1843, aged 15. 

2. Frederick Adrian Curran, entered 1 July, 
1853, aged 16. 

3. William Adrian Curran, entered 11 Oct, 
1853, aged 17. 

4. Charles Ribton Curran, entered 1 July, 
1857, aged 16. 

No. 4 in this list was Senior Puisne Judge 

of the High Court of Jamaica. 

Some light may perhaps be thrown on 
the other parent of the above-named two 
Fitzgeralds (Currans) by reference to Sir 
John Barrington’s personal Sketches Vol. I, 
p. 279, where is described a visit he paid with 
Curran at the latter’s request on one of their 
trips to London to a Miss H, between whom 
and Curran, Barrington had long known 
there existed “a refined friendship” (Cur- 
ran’s phrase) at Spa and elsewhere. This 
lady was also a friend of Holman, the 
Actor, and she finally married Major XXX 
an associate of Mr. Hastings. During the 
visit another lady, a governess, and two 
children were in the room; the visitors were 
very cordially welcomed, but a dispute having 
arisen between Miss H, whose temper was 
very violent and her feet very long, and 
Curran over pecuniary affairs, Curran 
received a buffet on the side of the head 
which sounded like a pistol shot, and he 
quitted the house in hurried confusion leav- 
ing London for Ireland the following day. 
Barrington goes on to tell of the lady's 
marriage soon after and the noble establish- 
ment she had in London, where Curran, hav- 
ing made his peace, became a frequent guest 
at her table. Mrs. XXX afterwards broke 
her neck by a fall down the stairs whilst 
in an inebriated state. The Gentleman’ 
Magazine, 3 Feb., 1812, gave apoplexy 3 
the cause of her death. 

There can be no doubt that this lady 
whose portrait was painted by J. Russell it 
1804 was Mary Hughes, daughter of Samuel 
Hughes of Seskin, Co. Tipperary, and hi 
wife, only daughter of Edmond English 
(whose Will was proved in 1766). She was 
a beautiful and popular actress. She became 
the second wife of the wealthy Major John 
Scott-Waring whose London abode wi 
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Peterborough House, Fulham, where at a 
masked ball given in 1812 in honour of the 
Prince Regent, she was found dead of a 
broken neck at the foot of the stairs. Scott- 
Waring was the Major Scott who acted as 
agent in London of Warren Hastings and 
whom Macauley unjustly held up to ridicule 
in his famous essay. Scott was M.P. for West 
Looe, 1784; for Stockbridge, 1790; and he 
died in 1819. It may be added incidentally 
that before the year was out he had married 
Oct. 1812, another actress, Mrs. Esten, 
Harriet Pye Bennett, daughter of Mrs. Anna 
Maria Bennett (née Evans) of Suffolk Street, 
London, a novelist of considerable vogue in 
her day, and that Mrs. Esten long outlived 
him, reaching her hundredth year. 

A curious and very interesting article by 
J. F. Fuller, F.S.A., about many of these 
people will be found in Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica 1914 Series IV 
Vol. 5, p. 244 et. seq. 

Curran became, as is well known, Master 
of the Rolls, Ireland in 1806. He retired in 
1814 and died 14 Oct., 1817, in his house at 
Amelia Place, Brompton. In his latter 
years his intellect seemed to have clouded, 
his conversation became mainly anecdotal, 
and he travelled much in Great Britain and 
on the Continent. His friends were leaders 
of the Irish Bar like Barry Yelverton and 
Keller, but he often held out a friendly 
hand to the younger men like Charles 
Phillips, Lord Cloncurry, Jack Lawless, 
Thomas Moore, Rev. Thomas Crawford, 
Rector of Clonmel, who entered T.C.D. on 
the same day as Curran, 16 June, 1767, and 
William Godwin who has been called ‘ The 
Ridiculous Philosopher’ and who probably 
succeeded in borrowing money from Curran, 
not a very easy operation. 

Curran’s fiery eloquence brought him 
trouble at times. The D.N.B. enumerates 
five duels in which he was a principal. His 
ex-wife, Sarah Creagh, outlived him by 28 
years; she died aged 89 at Mortimer Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, in Dec., 1845 


(G.M.) W. H. WELPLY. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS, 1800-1823 


RTHUR PARTRIDGE, yeoman, of 
Shelley Hall, Suffolk, baptized 1727, went 
there in 1758, and died there in 1789 aged 
61. A list of his pre-1790 books is printed in 
Notes and Queries of 25 June 1949, pages 
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269-270. He was succeeded there by his 
second son, Robert, who died there in 1854 
aged 81. He was of the type described in 
Crabbe’s Life (I, 142-145) by that Poet’s son 
as ‘‘ the first-rate yeoman of that period—the 
Yeoman that already began to be styled by 
courtesy an Esquire.” Marrying in 1795, 
he had seven children born 1796-1811. In 
1772, his eldest brother, John, aged 6, was 
at school at Hadleigh; in 1788, Robert him- 
self, aged 15, was at Cavendish Grammar 
School. In 1811, Robert’s second son, 
Thomas, was at Boxford Grammar School. 
These places are so near Shelley that the 
boy’s good mother could “wash him and 
mend him,” and “send the lad a cake, or 
a pork pie, or an apple,” as did Mrs 
Tulliver with her son Tom in The Mill on 
the Floss. Robert’s second daughter, Eliza, 
1809-1893, was educated at Ipswich, and at 
the school at Claydon kept by Eliza Acton 
—poetess and author of Modern Cookery 
(see D.N.B.)—and in London. 

Some of the school books used by 
Robert Partridge’s children still survive. 
They wrote their names therein and 
added scribblings dear to every generation 
of children. The following list of these 
books may interest readers. 

1. 1800. ‘The Tutor’s Assistant; being 
a Compendium of Arithmetic, and a Com- 
plete Question-Book,’ by Francis Walk- 
ingame. New edition by T. Crosby, head- 
master of the Charity-School, York. York: 
1800. 

2. 1802. ‘An Introduction to the know- 
ledge of the Christian Religion, by H. 
Crossman, M.A., Rector of Little Bromley, 
Essex, 15th edition. London: 1802. 

3. 1803. ‘A new History of Great 
Britain; from the Invasion of Julius Cesar 
to the Present Time, by the Rev. John 
Adams, A.M., 2nd edition. London: 1803. 

4. 1804. ‘The New English Spelling 
Book; or, A Key to the Spelling, Accentua- 
tion and Pronunciation of the English 
Language,’ by John Robinson, Master of 
Arundel-Street Seminary, 3rd_ edition. 
London: 1804. 

5. 1805. ‘Geography for Children,’ 
translated from the French of Abbot Len- 


glet du Fresnoy, new edition. London: 
1805. 
6. 1805. ‘The Speaker; or, Miscel- 


laneous Pieces, Selected from the Best 
English Writers ... to facilitate the 
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Improvement of Youth in Reading and 
Speaking, by William Enfield, LL.D., new 
edition. London: 1805. (He was born 
1741 at Sudbury, Suffolk, and died 1797.) 

7. 1806. ‘The British Nepos: consisting 
of Select Lives of Illustrious Britons,’ by 
William Mayor, LL.D., vicar of Hurley, 
Berkshire, 7th edition. London: 1806. 

8. 1807. ‘ An Introduction to Mensura- 
tion and Practical Geometry, by John 
Bonnycastle of the Royal Military 


Academy, Woolwich, 10th edition. Lon- 
don: 1807. 
9. 1809. ‘The English Reader: or, 


Pieces in Prose and Poetry, selected from 
The Best Writers,’ by Lindley Murray, 9th 
edition. York: 1809. 

10. 1809. The 19th edition of No. 2— 
by Rev H. Crossman. 

11. 1809. ‘An Easy Introduction to the 
Arts and Sciences, by R. Turner, jun., 
LL.D., late of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 13th 
edition. London: 1809. 

12. 1810. *‘A Grammar illustrating the 
Principles and Practice of Trade and Com- 
merce; for the Use of Young Persons in- 
tended for business,’ by Thomas Mortimer, 
Esq., London: 1810. 

13. 1810. ‘The Accidence; or, First 
Rudiments of English Grammar, designed 
for the use of Young Ladies,’ by Ellin 
Devis, 14th edition. London: 1810. 

14. 1810. ‘English Exercises, adapted to 
Murray’s English Grammar,’ by Lindley 
Murray, 14th edition. York: 1810. 

15. 1812. ‘A Grammar of _ British 
Geography; being a General Description of 
the British Empire, in Europe, and in all 
parts of the world,’ by Rev. J. Goldsmith. 
London: preface dated 1812. 

16. 1812. ‘Scripture Biography: or Lives 
and Characters of the Principal Personages 
recorded in the Old and New Testament,’ 
by John Watkins, LL.D., 4th edition. Lon- 
don. 1812. 

17. 1813. English Grammar, adapted to 
the Different Classes of Learners,’ by 
Lindley Murray, 24th edition. York: 1813. 

18. 1813. ‘Introduction to the English 


Reader: or, a Selection of Pieces, in Prose 
and Poetry; calculated to improve the 
younger classes of learners in reading; and 
to imbue their minds with the love of 
virtue, by Lindley Murray, 11th edition. 
York: 1813. 

19. 1814. 


“An Abridgment of the Holy 
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Scriptures,’ by Rev. Mr. Sellon, late minister 
[perpetual curate] of S. James, Clerkenwell, 
new edition. Leominster: 1814. 

20. 1814 ‘The Church Catechism broke 
into short questions,’ 16th edition. Lon. 
don: 1814. 

21. 1815. ‘An Abridgment of Dr. Gold. 
smith’s History of England, to 1814. Lon- 
don: 1815. 

22. 21815. ‘An Introduction to the 
knowledge of the Christian Religion,’ by H. 
Crossman, M.A., rector of Little Bromley, 
Essex, new edition. London: undated, but 
reference at end to Monthly Review of 1815. 

23. 1816. ‘Poetical Chronology of 
Ancient and English History’ [by R. Valpy, 
D.D.], 8th edition. London: 1816. 

24. 1816. ‘ Sequel to the English Reader: 
or, Elegant Selections in Prose and Poetry; 
by Lindley Murray, 5th edition. York: 
1816. 

25. 1816. ‘Rules for English Composi- 
tion, and particularly for Themes,’ by John 
Rippingham, professor of eloquence, and 
lecturer upon eloquence at the Surry Insti- 
tution, 3rd edition. London: 1816. 

26. 1817. ‘The Tutor’s Assistant; being 
a Compendium of Arithmetic,’ by Francis 
Walkingame, writing-master and accomp- 
tant, 53rd edition. London: 1817. 

27. 1818. ‘Historical and Miscellaneous 
Questions, for the use of young people; with 
a Selection of British and General 
Biography, by Richmal Mangnall, 14th 
edition. London: 1818. (Two copies.) 

28. 1819. ‘Pinnock’s Improved Edition 
of Dr. Goldsmith’s Abridgment of the 


History of Rome,’ 6th edition. London: 
1819. 
29. 1819. ‘An Introduction to _ the 


Universal Explanatory Reader, calculated 
for children from five years old to nine,’ by 
W. Pinnock, 8th edition. London: 1819. 

30. 21819. ‘Pinnock’s Improved Ed: 
tion, Dr. Goldsmith’s Abridgment of the 
History of England’ to 1819, 15th edition. 
London: undated. 

31. 1821. ‘Modern French Conversa- 
tion, by W. A. Bellenger, 7th edition. Lon- 
don: 1821. 

32. 1821. ‘A Concise Introduction to 
the Knowledge of the Globes,’ by Thomas 
Molineux, 7th edition. London: 1821. 

33. 1823. ‘The Church Catechism broke 
into Short Questions, a new edition 
London: 1823. 
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34. Undated. *Guy’s School Geo- 
graphy, by Joseph Guy, 9th edition. 
London. CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


SHELLEY 
(cxciv. 96, 258) 


THE following letter appears in No. 643 

of what had by then (1824) become 
The Bucks Gazette, Windsor and Eton 
Express, and Reading Journal: 

“To the Editor of the Bucks Gazette, 
Etc. Sir—I have taken the liberty of 
addressing the following letter to you, in 
the hope that your urbanity and attention to 
the fairness of discussion, will induce you 
to insert it in your journal.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Wm. Tyler, Great Marlow, 
Nov. 10. 

Conversations of Lord Byron. 

Having perused the ‘ Conversations of 
Lord Byron,’ I hasten to correct an error or 
two into which the author has, I have no 
doubt, inadvertently fallen. In the interest- 
ing memoir given of Mr. Shelley, Captain 
Medwin states that the ‘Revolt of Islam’ 
was written abroad. Having myself 
remarked, in a small pocket publication 
(‘Woodland Echoes,’ published by Wetton, 
Fleet-street), that the Revolt of Islam was 
written on a small island near Medmenham 
Abbey, I was rather surprised to see the 
counter statement of Captain Medwin and, 
fearing the weight of authority thus 
balanced against me, I felt myself called 
upon to confirm what I had written, by 
evidence, which, I trust, will be deemed 
sufficient to support the veracity of my 
assertion, and cause a correction in a work 
which is destined to receive so large a share 
of public attention. 

The manner in which the publications of 
Mr. Shelley are arranged by Captain M. is 
irregular and erroneous. ‘ Alastor’ was not 
written in Buckinghamshire, but in the 
neighbourhood of Geneva. During the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Shelley in 
Switzerland, Mrs. S. kept a journal of pass- 
ing and daily events. I once saw this 
journal, and perused it for some time; the 
two following entries appeared among 
various others: 

‘Today Shelley wrote two lines of his 


poem. 
To-day Shelley blew soap-bubbles.’ 
There were a great many strange incidents 
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and mysterious circumstances noticed in this 
journal, which the public may, probably, 
some day have unfolded to them. 

Capt. Medwin states that in the autumn 
of 1816, ‘Rosalind and Helen’ was pub- 
lished. This eclogue was not published or 
written till after the ‘Revolt of Islam.’ 
Capt. M. states that the ‘ Revolt of Islam’ 
was written after Mr. Shelley left Marlow, 
‘when he again crossed the Alps, and took 
up his residence near Venice.’ The fact is, 
this poem was written in the period of time 
between March, 1817, and February, 1818. 
The scene where this poem was composed, 
is thus described in the introductory canto 

No longer where the woods to frame a bower 

With interlaced branches mix and meet, 
Or where with sound like many voices sweet, 

Waterfalls leap among wild islands green, 

Which framed for my lone boat a lone retreat 

Of moss-grown trees and weeds, shall I be seen. 

To this spot Mr. Shelley daily resorted, 
and sometimes remained there all night: he 
left it not until, as he states, his ‘ summer’s 
task was ended.’ To a few the place is 
sacred, to some unknown, and by many 
unheeded. 

Mr. Shelley visited Marlow in 1815 and 
1816, and it was during one of these visits 
that he, in company with two friends, 
formed the enterprise of tracing the Thames 
to its source; they accomplished this task 
by pulling off their shoes and stockings, and 
dragging their boat to the very mouth of 
the springs. 

Mr. Shelley took up his residence at 
Marlow in the spring of 1817, and left it, 
never to return, in February, 1818. 

We 


Presumably William was one of the 
“Tyler brothers” mentioned in a footnote 
by Dowden as among Shelley’s acquain- 
tances in Marlow. Dowden’s note, indeed, 
seem to state all that is known of these men: 
that they were linen-drapers’ assistants. 
They are not named in any known writing 
by Shelley himself. Nor can I offer from 
the files of the Windsor paper any other 
evidence of their existence than this letter. 
None of the many reference-books about 
Buckinghamshire that I have consulted as 
much as gives their name. 

Perhaps there is a copy of “ Woodiand 
Echoes ” somewhere, however, and we may 
be able to know what is said there about 
“ The Revolt of Islam.” 

Whether or not we must take seriously 
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William’s statements about the places and 
times of the composition and publication of 
the three poems, is a matter I am not 
qualified to judge. Certainly all the evi- 
dence about “The Revolt of Islam” is 
against Medwin, and William is in the best 
company when he says that the poem was 
written during Shelley’s stay at Marlow 
1817-18. But what of the island near Med- 
menham Abbey? I see no mention of this 
in the recent biographies of Shelley by 
Professor Ivey White and Edmund Blunden. 
In A. H. Plaisted’s “ The Manor and Parish 
Records of Medmenham, Buckingham- 
shire” (1925), however, I read that “ Much 
of the spontaneous verse of Shelley, the 
Marlow poet, was written on an island near 
Medmenham Abbey, the poet’s favourite 
retreat. The ‘Hymn of Pan’ breathes just 
the atmosphere of these surroundings. 
Shelley journeyed to and from Medmenham 
in his boat Vaga.” The “Hymn of Pan” 
is usually placed among the poems written 
in 1820. 

Alone William indeed is in his statement 
about “ Alastor,’ and his quotation from 
Mary’s journal seems very strange evidence 
to produce. In any case, Bishopsgate is in 
Berkshire. 

“Tt is uncertain,’ writes Professor Ivey 
White, “when Shelley began writing 
“Rosalind and Helen’”; and in his notes 
he deals with the whole complex problem 
of its composition: clearly William’s state- 
ment about it is an incredible simplification. 

Finally, his account of Shelley’s trip to 
the source of the Thames contradicts every- 
one else’s, at least as far as I know. 
Charles Clairmont and Peacock gave 
Shelley’s biographers the line to follow, and 
we have always been told that three miles 
beyond Lechlade the party were forced by 
shallow water and water-weeds to abandon 
the venture and turn for home. 

Charles Knight had no doubt at the time 
that “ Alastor” was written during Shelley’s 
stay near Bishopsgate, though he does say 
in “Passages of a Working Life” that it 
appeared to him “rather as the ideal of 
forest-scenery than as presenting the 
character of the ‘magnificent woodland’ 
around Bishopsgate.” 

Knight’s attitude to Shelley seems not to 
have been too friendly. The very hostile 
review of “Queen Mab” and very un- 
pleasant things said about Shelley by 
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“O.N.” in issue 462 of the Windsor paper 
appeared during his editorship; and the two 
“Epistles from Town” by “A.T.” to 
“S.T.” (=Knight himself) which appeared 
in “ The Guardian” (whose editor Knight 
became in June 1820) were reprinted in the 
Windsor paper in March 1821. The 
Epistles are a Hudibrastic attack on almost 
all the important writers of the day, and the 
first contains these lines: 


. . mad — by this time has found 
That the world is not ta’en with Prometheys 


unbound ; 

And would readily spare him the pains of 
reflection, 

Could it ’scape from the stench of his morbid 
dissection. 


(I do not know who “A.T.” was.) 

The issue for October 26, 1822, reprinted 
“The Guardian”’s hostile review of the 
first issue of “The Liberal,” an attack 
which attributed no superiority of any kind 
to Shelley over Hunt and Byron. 

Yet the fifth of the six issues of Knight's 
own “Quarterly,” whose contributors in- 
cluded Praed, De Quincey, H. N. Coleridge 
and Macaulay, contained “ Shelley's posthu- 
mous poems.” I have not seen any copies 
of this periodical, but, judging from the 
advertisements of its contents in_ the 
Windsor paper, some of Shelley’s poems 
may well have been published in it for the 
first time. Mary states in her preface to 
the 1824 volume that “ All his poems which 
were scattered in periodical works are col- 
lected in this volume,” but she gives no 
names. NOEL Scott. 





(Continued from page 394) 

OMAN SQUARE  PALINDROME 
(cxciv. 251)—It seems that the 
diagram in my previous letter forms a link 
between the Word Square and the Magic 
Square. Numbering the cells 1 to 25, the 
word RETRO occupies nos. 1, 8, 15, 17, 24 
If the diagram is extended by repeating the 
squares below, RETRO may also be read 
downwards, occupying cells 1, 12, 23, 9, 20. 
The sum of either of these groups is 65, 
as they form two sides of a magic squafe, 
here distorted in shape to a lozenge. Th 
remaining cells may be found by inspection, 
repeating the square where necessary, fot 
example, 12, 19, 21, 3, 10 is the second row, 
and 23, 5, 7, 14, 16 the third. This method 
of constructing magic squares is, I believe, 

a recent discovery. LEIGH MERCER. 
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Queries 


BARKER FAMILY.—Robert Barker, 

King’s Printer (1570-1645), son of 
Christopher Barker (1529-1599) King’s 
Printer, married as his first wife Rachel 
Day(e), daughter of William Day(e) Bishop 
of Winchester. Robert and Rachel had five 
sons: Christopher, Robert, Francis, Charles, 
and Matthew. 

In the “ List of Bellfounders”” appended 
to later editions of F. J. Brittain’s “Old 
Clocks, etc.” appears the name of Daye 
Barker, with a date 1710 attributed to a 
clock bearing his name. One presumes he 
must be a descendant, probably a grandson, 
of Robert and Rachel Barker. Can anyone 
say from which son he is descended? 

About 1740 William Barker came to 
Wigan and gained a high reputation as a 
gunsmith and  clockmaker. He was 
probably less than 30 years of age in 1750. 
He married a Wigan lady and his first-born 
son was baptised on 8th January 1748 
“Daye son of William Barker of Standish- 
gate, and Ellen his wife.” This Daye 
Barker continued the clockmaking business 
when his father, William Barker, died in 
1787. He was still alive in 1834 when he 
would be nearly 88 years of age. 

The persistence of the name Daye as a 
Christian name indicates a family descent, 
and if anyone can throw light on the con- 
nection with the earlier Barkers I shall be 
greatly obliged. A.J.H. 


THOMAS AND ELIZABETH 

VICKERS.—Elizabeth Vickers was 
one of the four daughters of John 
Cholmeley, hewer of Southwash, M.P. for 
Southwash 1696 to 1711 by Alice, daughter 
of John Standbrooke. She married, first, 
Benjamin Randall and secondly Thomas 
Vickers. Her brother Standbrooke 
Cholmeley married Thomas Vickers’s sister, 
Susan. Thomas and Elizabeth Vickers had 
one son, Cholmeley Vickers who died as an 
articled clerk to Samuel Commeline, 
attorney. Thomas Vickers died at Hoddes- 
don, Herts. in 1753, leaving everything, 
except two legacies, to his widow. She died 
at Hoddesdon in 1759 and by her will dated 
25 June, 1756, she left the bulk of her 
fortune to her great nephew, Horatio, son 
of Galfridus Mann, by his wife Sarah, 
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daughter of John Gregory by Sarah, 
daughter of John and Alice Cholmeley. 
The property left to him was all in Devon- 
shire, in the parishes of Collyton, 
Houghton, Southby, Worthley (?Northley), 
Seaton Hills and Barkhallows. In the 
event of Horatio Mann’s death before it, 
the property was to go to another great- 
nephew, Farmer Rowland Okeover (really 
Rowland Farmer QO.) son of Rowland 
Okeover, by Alice another daughter of John 
and Alice Gregory. Rowland Okeover was 
also left the Hertfordshire property. Cer- 
tain London property was left to her sister, 
Martha Ibbetson, and after her death, if not 
otherwise disposed of, to her daughter Alice 
Vernon, later Countess of Shipbrook. 

Galfridus Mann was left Trustee for his 
son, and Francis Vernon, Alice Vernon’s 
husband and Samuel Commeline were left 
executors. By a _ codicil dated after 
Galfridus Mann’s death, his four daughters 
who had received legacies in the will, are 
named as their brother’s trustees. 

Horatio Mann _ succeeded his uncle, 
Mr. Horace Mann, as second (and last) 
baronet. 

Can anyone suggest any reason for the 
holding of such extensive Devonshire 
property? I should add perhaps that 
Standbrooke Cholmeley, who married Susan 
Vickers, also mentions property in Devon- 


shire. R. S. ForMAN. 


RAWDONS OF HODDESDON, HERT- 

FORDSHIRE, IN THE XVIITH 
CENTURY.—H. F. Killick (Yorkshire 
Archaeological Journal, No. 99 (1919) con- 
tributed Memoirs of Sir Marmaduke 
Rawdon Kt. (1582-1646), quoting exten- 
sively from ‘The Family History of The 
Rawdons, a book lent to him by the 
courtesy of Lord Loudoun. 

Any help regarding the whereabouts of 
‘The Family History’ of 173 pages, em- 
bellished with fine portraits and coats of 
arms, or even a copy, would be welcomed 
by the undersigned, who would explain to 
any person possessing this information the 
various persons and official organisations in 
Hertfordshire interested. 

The family History is also quoted in 
Tregelles’ ‘ History of Hoddesdon.’ 1908. 

C. TUKE TayLor, M.A. 


The Grange, Hoddesdon, Herts. 
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Dr THOMAS BAYLY OF WELLS 

(c. 1646); ante p. 306.—I am compil- 
ing for publication a history of the family 
of Bayley (however spelt) of Cos. Dorset, 
Somerset, Oxon and Berks, the most 
prominent member of which in early times 
was Dr. Walter Baily or Bayley (c. 1529- 
1592), Physician in Ordinary to Queen 
Elizabeth. 

He had a paternal uncle the Rev. Thomas 
Bayley, Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
1534-1552. Treasurer of Bath and Wells 
in 1560 and again in 1564, and Canon Resi- 
dentiary of the latter, who married but died 
without issue. 

I should be grateful if Mr. R. B. Fellows, 
who wrote (ante p. 396) of a Dr. Thomas 
Bayly of Wells (c. 1646)—described by Arch- 
bishop David Mathew, in “Catholicism in 
England,” 2nd edition, 1948, p. 90, as a 
clergyman of “standing” and as being in 
Cardinal Ottoboni’s household—can tell us 
the parentage of this Dr. Thomas Bayley; 
though I think it extremely unlikely that he 
belonged to the family of which I am 


writing. L. G. H. Horton-SMIrTH. 


A. CORRI—I am preparing a 
biography of Philip Anthony Corri 
(c. 1746-1825), known in the United States 
as Arthur Clifton. I would be interested in 
corresponding with any persons, but 
especially descendants of the Corri family, 
who would know the whereabouts of any 
material, particularly music, pertaining to 
him, or who would know any details of his 
life—whether in Scotland, England, or the 


United States. WILLiaM D. GETTEL. 


"THOMAS BONNER, TOPOGRAPICAL 

ENGRAVER.—Bonnor, who has a 
place in the D.N.B. is rather an elusive 
figure. Is it known where and when he 
died, and at what age? I have recently 
found that he was married in Gloucester in 
1786, and there seems to be some evidence 
that he was born here, too. If I could find 
his age at death it might prove or disprove 
a baptism entry which I feel refers to him. 


BRIAN FRITH. 


ENNINGS FAMILY.—I am_ seeking 
information as to the father or any 
surviving descendants by his first wife of 
Joseph Jennings (1776-1859), who died at 


Bushey, Herts. He was a descendant of 
the Jennings family of Churchill and 
Sandridge. His brother John was in the 
East India Company’s service. 


L. A. JENNINGS. 


RANCIS ANDERSON, ROPEMAKER, 
SOUTH SHIELDS.—I would appre. 
ciate any genealogical data regarding the 
ancestry of the above named Francis 
Anderson. He had an only son, William, 
born at Dundee, about 1830, and possessed 
a seal of Arms in the form of a topaz pen- 
dant mounted in gold. The surface of the 
topaz is carved with an oak tree crest and 
the motto “ Stand Sure,” also initials W. A. 
William Anderson went to Victoria, 
Australia, about 1853, and then came back 
to Engand for his marriage at the Parish 
Church, Tynemouth, Co. Northumberland 
on 17th August, 1863 to Winifred Wilson, 
daughter of James Wilson of that Parish, 
who was a leading solicitor. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 


MICHAEL JOHN MAYERS.—Can any 

reader give information about Michael 
John Mayers, Vicar of Langham Episcopi, 
Norfolk, in 1847, and author of several 
books? Is he identical with M. J. Mayers, 
of Yarmouth, who published an Account 
of the Zoharite Jews at Cambridge in 1826? 


C. Ror. 


AMES THE FIRST: LATIN WORKS. 
—I am anxious to trace the present 
whereabouts of the copy of the Latin folio 
of his Works which King James presented 
to his old tutor, Sir Peter Young, in May, 
1620. The last and only time, so far as! 
am aware, when it was given a local habite- 
tion, was by a writer in The Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1801. At that time it was al 
Anstey in Hampshire, still bound in it 
original red Turkey and tied with blue 
ribbon; it also had the royal arms on th 
covers. Inside it had a presentation letter 
from King James to Young. This letter 
has been printed at least twice since 180 
but always at second hand from the notice it 
The Gentleman’s Magazine. If any of yout 
readers can help me to trace it I shall b 
extremely grateful to them. 


JAMES CRAIGIE. 
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pouN WARD.—Can any reader provide 
me with information about the present 
ownership of the portrait of [John] Ward, 
which was No. 225 in the Catalogue 
raisonné of Mrs. Mathew’s gallery of 
theatrical portraits now exhibited for the 
first time, and forming a nearly complete 
dramatic record from the year 1659 down 
to the present time. Queen’s Bazaar, Oxford 
Street, London: W. Clowes, 1833? The 
actor in question was the grandfather of 
John Philip Kemble and Sarah Siddons. 
Are there any engravings based upon this 
or any other portrait of John Ward? 


J. G. M. 


RUSSIAN MANUALS.—I am writing a 

Manual of the Russian language, and 
would be grateful for the opportunity to ask 
readers for their help in suggesting what 
shortcomings in language  text-books, 
especially Russian manuals, they have 
found needing improvement. I have studied 
practically all Russian manuals available in 
the British Museum. My own plan in- 
cludes using Memoria Technica devices, 
Russian words more or less similar to those 
known in English, simplified grammar, and 
special transliteration system. I should be 
glad to hear from anyone interested in this 


subject. B. J. PopLau. 


GAMUEL LEWKENOR.—Samuel Lew- 
kenor, as I am informed, has, in his 
Discourse not altogether unprofitable, de- 
scribed Prague and Olomouc, pointing out 
the generous hospitality of his acquaintances 
on Moravia. I should like to have some 
biographical data of this author. From 
where could I get a copy of his book for a 
short inspection? O. F. BABLER 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


ROBERT HUGHES.—Is any information 

available of the ancestry, and de- 
scendants, if any, of Robert Hughes, the 
founder of the Society of Gwyneddigion, 
who was born at Penmynydd, Anglesey, c. 
1744, and buried at Llanbeblig, Carnarvon, 
27 February, 1785. 


DECEM. 
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Post - REFORMATION CHURCH- 
YARD MONUMENTS (cxciv. 327).— 
It should be added that the brass to William 
Bristowe in Wheathampstead church con- 
sists of a shield (Bristow; ermine, on a fess 
cotised sable, three crescents or) as well as 
an inscription, both from the workshop of 
Gerrard Johnson of Southwark, and illus- 
trated in the Transactions of the Monu- 
mental Brass Society, Vol. VIII., p. 45. 
The monument to John Heyworth, who 
died in 1558, was erected at least thirty years 
later. The composition is incised and is an 
interesting example of an unidentified carver 
who, like Johnson, worked both in brass and 
stone. The brass ascribed to John Dawbnie 
at Wokingham and that to Arthur Page at 
Bray, both in Berkshire, and both dated at 
1610, are from the same workshop. 


R. H. D’ELBoux. 


ORDSWORTH AND CRAWSHAY 
FAMILIES (cxciii. 126).—Captain 
Geoffrey C. H. Crawshay, of Llanfair Court, 
Abergavenny, kindly tells me that ‘ Words- 
worth” is a mistake for “ Wandsworth ”: 
that on 22 Sept. 1706 William C. of Wood- 
house, Yorkshire, married Susannah Wands- 
worth of Normanton in same county. So 
my query of 20 March 1948 was much ado 


about nothing! CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


LEGION OF FRONTIERSMEN (cxciii. 
369, 438; cxciv. 42, 108, 305).—The 
Legion of Frontiersmen has never officially 
been recognized, and so no mention of the 
corps will be found in any Army list. 

In World War I the Legion formed a 
battalion, viz., The 25th Royal Fusiliers 
(Frontiersmen) Battalion. Lt.-Col. Driscoll, 
D.S.O., was in command. They were sent 
to East Africa. Lt. Dartnell was awarded 
the V.C. (see “ Times History of the War,” 
Vol. X, chap. clv.) Six hundred Canadian 
Frontiersmen joined Princess Patricia’s 
Canadian Light Infantry—barely twenty 
survived. A number of Frontiersmen paid 
their own fares to Belgium and joined the 
3rd Belgian Lancers at the beginning of the 
war. Total casualties in the Legion were 
given as approximately 9,000. 
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Legion men were not employed in any 
specific theatre of war again until 1939, 
when, as individuals and not collectively, 
they joined units where their experience was 


of most service. (Mayor) J. Down. 


PATRON SAINTS OF HORSES (clxxxvi. 
250; clxxvii. 21, 41, 84).—The French 
saint, St. Eloi, bishop of Noyon, born 
ca 590, is the chief patron saint of horses. 
An interesting representation of this saint, 
completing a curious veterinary operation 
with the broken leg of a horse, by Giacomo 
Cavedoni (1577-1660), is to be seen at the 
church Santa Maria della Pieta, at Bologna. 
St. Crisogono, a martyr saint, born at 
Aquileia, towards the end of the third cen- 
tury, who was originally a soldier, is another 
protector of horses. A pictorial representa- 
tion of him, showing him as a beautiful 
young knight, variously attributed to three 
painters of the fifteenth century, Iacobello 
del Fiore, Iacopo Bellini, or Michele Giam- 
bono, is to be seen at the church of SS. 
Gervase and Protase, in Venezia. 

St. Longinus, a Roman centurion, who 
suffered martyrdom in the first century, at 
Cappadochia, is the patron saint of riders, as 
well as of horses. A very beautiful statue of 
him, but without his horse, by Lorenzo 
Bernini (1598-1680), is exhibited at the 
St. Peter’s Dome, at Rome. 


O. F. BABLER. 


“TAKE TWO CHAIRS ” (clxxxviii. 236, 

285; clxxxix. 43, 239)—The same 
story is told also of the priest Sebastian 
Kneipp (1821-1897), who was a celebrated 
physician, curing all diseases by his own 
method of natural therapy, author of three 
famous books, Meine Wasserkur (1887), So 
sollt ihr leben (1889), and Mein Testament 
(1894). His Czech biographer, J. Jezek, 
writes in his short biography (Prague, 1928, 
p. 114): “In 1896, a lady came to 
Worishofen, to Kneipps consultation-room, 
and thought it opportune to tell her titles: 
‘I am the Baroness of Clausen. : 
Kneipp: ‘Please take a chair and wait.’ 
The lady: ‘I am the Baroness of Clausen 
and Rheinhaufen.” Kneipp: ‘Then take 


: 99 


two chairs. O. F. BABLER. 


(Continued on page 390) 


’ 
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NOTTINGHAM THROUGH 500 YEARS: 
A Short History of Town Government, 
By Duncan Gray. (The Town Clerk, The 
Guildhall, Nottingham, 4s.) 


NOTTINGHAM had received ten charters 

before 1449 when Henry VI granted 
what has become known as the Great Char. 
ter, and the City was honoured with the 
presence of T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh at the celebration of 50) 
years of complete local autonomy, from all 
save the King, held on 28 June. The 
festivities were designed not only to tell the 
story of the town and its commerce and 
industry, but to provide an opportunity for 
the citizens to enjoy a programme of lec. 
tures, music, pageantry, athletic displays, 
and other attractions fitting to such an 
important occasion. As a more permanent 
souvenir of this milestone in Nottingham’s 
history, the City Librarian has written a 
description of the progress of local govern- 
ment in this ancient borough. Beautifully 
printed and lavishly illustrated, this book 
should have a wide appeal; it is a compre- 
hensive survey from the early days when 
Nottingham was a primitive settlement in 
the fertile lands adjacent to the great Sher- 
wood Forest, through the struggles of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to the 
spacious days of Elizabeth. Of the effects 
of the Stuart and Civil War periods, not the 
least was the demolition of the major part 
of Nottingham Castle in 1651 by Colonel 
John Hutchinson, the governor of the 
Parliament Forces, who was unable to trust 
Cromwell’s ambition. The Restoration sav 
what has been aptly described as ‘ the battle 
of the charters,’ when there was the com 
fusion of one mayor being elected under the 
old charter, and another under the terms of 
Charles the Second’s new charter of 1682 
A riot ensued, and the leaders, tried befor 
the notorious Judge Jeffreys, were fined 
sums varying from 5 nobles to 500 marks. 
The report of the Commissioners who 
investigated the position of incorporated 
boroughs in 1833 has much to say on th 
financial affairs of Nottingham; these had 
been unsatisfactory in many respects for 
long time, and as far back as 1662, money 
had to be borrowed to buy a new mat 
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In 1670 two new sheriff's maces were pur- 
chased, ‘each pair of sheriffs laying down 
the cost of the maces yearly, and being re- 
paid all but ten shillings at the end of their 
term of office, until the whole price was 
‘run up.’” A reformed Council began its 
reign on I January 1836, since when the 
government of the town has been one of 
spectacular development; the  frame- 
breaking disturbances of 1779 and their 
renewal in 1811 were past, and except for 
afew minor set-backs, the story of modern 
Nottingham is one of which the City may 
be justly proud. Mr. Gray is stronger on 
the later history of the borough, although 
his account of the Anglo-Saxon and the 
New French or Norman boroughs existing 
side by side is clearly stated. The division 
between the two was marked even in the 
market; a central wall was built across the 
Old Market Square to segregate the new 
settlers from the English population. We 
would suggest that Fletcher Gate is more 
likely to have been associated with arrow 
makers than with butchers (flesh-hewers) 
as Mr. Gray supposes. More details of 
authorities would have been welcome; for 
example, who is Gregory, mentioned on 
p. 31? If this book goes into a second 
edition—as it certainly deserves—perhaps 
the author would modify one or two sweep- 
ing assertions such as King John “of un- 
pleasant memory” and “the tyrannical 
tule” of Charles I, but these minor 
criticisms must not be allowed to outweigh 
the general high standard of this book and 
its value as a study in local government. 
Unhappily, a fire destroyed some of the 
exhibits during the quincentenary celebra- 
tions, and we would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend our sympathy to the Lord 
Mayor and the City Council in this calamity. 


THE CYCLE OF WAR AND PEACE IN 
MODERN HISTORY. By G.N. Clark. 
The Creighton Memorial Lecture, 1948. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1s. 6d.) 

is likely that we each cherish some 
particular piece of nonsense, which 
flatters us that we are philosophical—at 
least in temper—and saves us from thinking. 

But when a particular piece of nonsense is 

shattered so charmingly by Professor G. N. 

Clark, our conscience is touched and we 

intend to search out our own pet nonsense. 

Professor Clark traces a particular piece of 
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plausibility from an Italian historian of the 
early 16th century who was not a philo- 
sopher, through an Austrian historian who 
was an astrologer, through an American- 
German pietist, to a British economist of 
ten years ago, who was writing of ‘War 
and the Trade Cycle.’ It will be noticed that 
I have softened ‘ nonsense’ to ‘ plausibility,’ 
and indeed the economist is non-commital. 
His conclusion is that 


the wars of the last century have tended 
to break out about the peaks of cyclical 
activity, but only in those cycles which 
occurred in the more prosperous long 
periods. Is prosperity the mother of wars? 


Professor Clark suggests that if we were to 
carry this train of thought farther we might 
come back to Luigi da Porto, whom the 
German-American put into verse: 

War begets Poverty, Poverty Peace; 

Then people will traffic and Riches increase. 

Richés produceth Pride, Pride is war’s ground, 

War begets Poverty. So we go round. 

The four thinkers “agree in stating that 
there is a cycle of war and peace, and that 
it works through economic prosperity and 
impoverishment. None of them tells us 
whether these must affect both sides in a war 
or whether it is enough for one of them to 
become rich or poor... They are im- 
partial in the sense that it is irrelevant to 
their truth or falsity whether one belligerent 
is an aggressor, whether the war is just or 
unjust.” To this notion of a cycle of peace 
and war Professor Clark opposes the prin- 
ciple that the causes of war change with the 
changes in the life of society. “In our own 
time historians discuss whether there ever 
were any wars for religion, and whether 
there were wars of liberation which had no 
economic motives.” Don’t say, “ No, there 
were not!” “ The test of an explanation is 
whether it agrees with what we know about 
the societies in which the wars were made.” 

We have compressed the argument and 
obscured the charm. 


THE HISTORY AND SOCIAL INFLU- 
ENCE OF THE POTATO. By Redcliffe 
N. Salaman. (Cambridge University 
Press. 50s.) 

THs is a book to which one has been 

looking forward with eager anticipa- 
tions, and these have not been disappointed. 

It is a complete history of the use of the 

potato from the part it played in the 
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economic life of pre-Spanish South 
America, to its introduction into Western 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and so to the present day. 

The importance of this single crop in the 
economic history of mankind can perhaps 
only be equalled by that of tea and coffee, 
the introduction of which effected a com- 
plete change in drinking habits as the 
potato did in eating. But it was in the 
depressed communities that the potato 
gained its earliest popularity, and the story 
of its adoption in Ireland, for example, is 
intimately bound up with the unhappy poli- 
tical and economic history of that country 
from the sixteenth century, as well as with 
the exceptionally favourable climatic and 
soil conditions that so completely suited the 
cultivation of the new plant. 

In Ireland the potato came to form practic- 
ally the only food eaten by a large propor- 
tion of the population, and Dr. Salaman 
explains this by an exhaustive examination 
of the social and economic history of that 
country, from Tudor to modern times, that 
does much to enlighten and explain the 
bitterness against the English that is tradi- 
tional there. 

Similarly Dr. Salaman tells the story of 
the adoption of the potato in the Highlands 
and Islands, in Lancashire and in Wales, 
where economic conditions were also 
favourable to the use of this new, easily 
cultivated and bulky food, an acre of which 
could at a pinch supply a year’s subsistence 
for a family. 

As in Ireland, the necessity for adopting 
the new crop was artificially developed in 
the Highlands in the mid-eighteenth century, 
when the crofters were expelled from the 
glens in favour of sheep. This story too has 
been most carefully examined. In Lanca- 
shire circumstances were rather different. 
The climate and soil was so suitable for 
growing potatoes that it has developed into 
one of the main sources of supply in the 
country, but the reason for the cultivation 
of the new plant at a comparatively early 
date in this county and in Cheshire was 
one of opportunity. Much of these counties 
was reclaimed direct from the forest and 
waste by settlers who made small enclosures 
and who never experienced the complexity 
and disputes inherent in the occupation of 
arable land in intermixed strips of open 
fields. It was therefore possible for them to 
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grow the crop without consulting ¢ 
neighbours, and without having it tramy 
upon by the grazing animals of the 
Elsewhere in England potatoes were ogg 
sionally grown in open fields by comma 
consent, as were the other root crops 
clover, but it was very occasionally. 
Wales, too, had little experience of op 
fields and so could adopt a new crop jj 
wished to do so. It did, because, as D 
Salaman points out, the economic conditic 
favourable to its adoption already exist 
though neither in Lancashire, nor any oth 
English country, nor in Wales did the potaf 
ever become the sole constituent of 
people’s diet as it did in Ireland. 


PHILOSOPHY AND COMMON SENSj 
Inaugural lecture by W. J. H. Spre 
(University of Nottingham. 1s. 6d). 


PROFESSOR SPROTT is not dull, ¢ 
he is witty. His lecture is inexha 

ible, as Neville Beauchamp found Carlyle’ 
Hero-Worship: ‘he liked a bone in 
mouth ... a bone for him to gnaw 
worry. But Carlyle is for boys and Pro 
fessor Spott for adult minds. Here o 
can find one’s own pet theories rationalize 
or exploded. “ We are constantly muddlé 
by our feelings, and in argument we af 
taken in by grammatical superficiality, 
“Professor Ayer holds that ‘ the function ¢ 
philosophy is wholly critical.’” Would 
allow one’s own dictum: “The intelle 
either builds cloud-castles, or demolish 
them”? One has had one’s own dout 
about mathematical reasoning; do W 
indeed “ draw conclusions which are certaif 
from propositions which are necessé 
true”? No; “Euclid and commutat 
algebra are certain enough within tha 
systems, but those systems are, in some sen 
of the word, conventional.”  Professd 
Sprott doesn’t say that “ the laws of nature 
are invented by the mind, but he leads @ 
to ask whether in fact they are, or whethe 
they are guessed-at by the mind, fore 
upon it, and so discovered by it. Profe 
Sprott tells us that the central principle 
science is that as soon as new facts emerg 
which contradict our hypotheses, the 
hypotheses must be abandoned. f 

The book is a series of gymnastic exe 
cises for would-be honest minds. 
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